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Page 13, Line 2, from the bottom, after hands, inſert, of. 
Page 15, Line 6, for Manufacturers, read, Manufactures. 
Page 25, Line 16, for pro-proportion, read, proportion. 
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I. the following anſwer to Sir Joun Dar- 


RYMPLE, I ſhall adopt the method ob- 


ſerved 1 in his pamphlet. 


ALL] ſhall lay down a how enteral: prin 
ciples, which appear to me to be inconteſt- 


ible, and alſo to apply, in every Pon to the 


> preſent queſtion. 


II. I ſhall offer 155 50 againſt the 
allowance of the exportation of wool, in any 


circumſtances, and with whatever qualifications, 


III. I ſhall conſider the force of Sir Jonx 
DarRyYmMPLE's reaſons, in favor of this mea 


ſure. Which reaſons will come, of courſe, in 
the form of objections, to my arguments 
againſt. i it. 


Although general principles are of the great- 
eſt uſe, in the diſcuſſion of political queſtions, 
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it t being :mpoſ bie, either to think clearly, or 
to reaſon Juſtly, without them, yet is the ut- 


moſt caution neceſſary, in their application to 


particular caſes. As they ariſe out of a great 
number of individual facts, and are founded 


upon ſome ſ pecial circumſtance, in which they 
all agree, it requires the moſt diſcerning and 


| fica dy eye, to diſtinguiſh this common circums = 


ance, and to extract it, according to Mr. 
Hume's expreſſion, pure and unmixed, from 
the other ſuperfluous circumſtances. For it of. 
ten happens, that propoſitions, however jult 


and inconteſtible, in a general and abſtracted 


view, are found, upon cleſer examination, and 


ia particular and new applications, to claſh 


5 other principles, equally juſt and gene- 

Concluſions the moſt fallacious, in rea- 
. and errors the moſt dangerous, i in prac- 
tice, muſt be the neceſſary conſequence. 


- The following general propoſitions, i it is 


hoped, will not. be found e with this 
defect. . el 9115 


GENERAL PROPOSITIONS, 
I. The proſperity of the landed intereſt; in 


* Venn, depends chiefly, if not folely, up- 


On 


a N T bj 4 | 
on the proſperity of the Wale erür hi itt 
reſt. Or in other words, The landed intereſt 
cannot flouriſh, where manufactures are in a 
ſtate of depreſſion and decay. Without a fut- 
ficient conſumption, neither the produce of 
lands, nor, conſequently, the lands themſelves, 
can acquire their full value. This conſumption 


| cannot poſſibly be obtained, without the. em- 
ployment of hands, in other ſorts of labour, 


than that of agriculture; that is, in the vari- 


ous branches of manufacture, and their de- 
pendencies, 


Fd 


I. Thoſe manufactures are of the greateſt 
advantage to the landed intereſt, which occa- 
fron the largeſt conſumption of the produce 
of lands: thoſe, conſequently, which employ 
the greateſt quantity of labour. To give all 
poſſible encouragement therefore to manu- 
factures, which come within this deſcription, 
will be the trueſt policy. To adopt any mea- 
ſures, that tend to obſtruct or deprels them, 
will be the higheſt degree of political folly. 


M. To ſecure an ample ſupply of the raw natd- 
| rials, which form the baſis of ſuch manuiactures, 


wil be amongſt the firſt objects of public atten- 
c B * tion: | 


1 4 * 
tion: to ſecure the ſupply of ak; at ſuch a 
price, as will enable the manufacturer to carry 
his exertions, in making them up, to the aun 
| eſt poſſible extent. 


IV. It will moreover be the policy of every 
manufacturing country, and more particularly 
of the owners of land in ſuch country, to ſe- 
cure the moſt extenſive market for its manu- 
factured goods: to ſecure a foreign, as well as 
a home, demand for fuch goods. 


3 Wo By the ſame principles of policy, ſuch 
manufacturing country will endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, to prevent all foreign nations, from 
Tivalling its manufactures in the market: 
while, on the contrary, to ſupply foreign ma- 
nufacturers with the means of ſuch competi- 
tion, would be a meaſure of the moſt perni- 
cious tendency, 


VI. Should any particular country, from 
circumſtances of foil, climate, ſituation, &c. be 
in poſſeſſion of the raw materials of any va- 
luable manufacture, it will be the policy of ſuch 
country, to preſerve, as much as poſſible, ſuch 
raw materials, for i its own uſe. And ſhould it 
; NE . 
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happen, that foreigners cannot carry on 4 Th 
val manufacture, except by a ſupply of ſuch 
materials from thence, it will, upon the ſame 


principles of policy, uſe every endeavour, to 
cut them off from ſuch ſupply. 


Vll. Should foreign countries be poſſeſſed of. 
other ſuperior advantages for the carrying on 
of ſuch manufactures, and want only a ſupply 
of the raw materials, to give theſe advantages 
their full effect, it will be an a&t of political in- 
ſanity, to afford them ſuch ſupply. | 


VIII. Neither the ſmall return, from the ex- 
port of ſuch unwrought material, nor the ſmall 
addition of revenue, from a duty, upon ſuch 
export, can poſſibly counterbalance the loſs of 
the manufacture itſelf; nor be made, in any 
degree to compenſate the many miſchiefs, 
which muſt ariſe, as well to the landed, as to 
the commercial, intereſt, from ſuch loſs. 


Upon the ground of theſe general propoſi- 
tions, I wiſh to offer the following reaſons, why 
the exportation of wool ſhould not be allow- 
ed at any price, and under whatever limitations. 


But 
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But A . belt . ; hy briefly, be. 


ſe the fact is abundantly known, that the 


woollen manufacture, in all its numerous 


branches, requires and employs a greater quan- 


tity of labour, than any other manufacture in 
this country. The number of hands at work 


in its ſeveral ſtages, and in- all its various de. 
pendencies, almoſt mocks calculation. It af- 


jords labour, to men and to women, to the 
young and to the old, to the firong and the 


weak, the healthy and the infirm, in almoſt all 


circumſtances, and in all ſeaſons. I would ob- 


ſerve alfo, that this manufacture, in thoſe 
branches of it particularly which are for the 


foreign market, is capable of much improve- 


ment; that it has been, of late years, in a very 


improving ſtate; and, unleſs checked by unna- 


_ tural obſtructions, may be made to produce 


Kill more extenfive advantages to the public. 


REASONS againſt allowing the EXPO R- 


TATION of WOOL. 
Rzasox I. If Exportation of Wool were 


allowed, the price would be, at the inſtant, ſo 


much raiſed, as to be a ſevere check upon the 


manuſacture; upon choſe branches particularly, 
which 


| 8 FT 7 44 
: ws ſend their goods to foreign e 
What generally occaſions the low price of any 
commodity ? What 1s, at this time, the princi- 
pal cauſe of the low price of our long and 
coarſer wools ? The leſſened demand for them. 
And'whence ariſes this diminution of demand? 
From the diminiſhed demand for the manufac-- 
tures, in which they are uſed! The foreign 
markets for theſe goods, and it is to theſe mar- 
kets they are chietly ſent, are reduced to a: 
mere nothing. Spain has ſhewn an inveteracy- 
againſt this country, unknown in any former 
war*; and refuſes admiſſion to Britiſh manu- 
factures, of every kind, in every ſhape, and 
through whatever channel; The ports of Hol- 
land, which, in our former wars with the houſe 
of Bourbon, afforded a free paſſage to the 
German, and almoſt every other market, are 
now {ſhut againſt us. And even where the 
markets are, in ſome degree, open, the diffi- 
culties; the charge, and the hazard, of con- 

veyance, are prodigious, and beyond all paſt” 
example. Our trade, moreover, tho' guarded. 


wa Odiſſ 4405 Leferis. 3 ** was mis maxim more fully 


verified, than in the preſent Aten and conduct of Spain, 
towards this country. 


Aan 
| with" an attention, that deſerves every atktiow. 
A ledgement, is neceſſarily expoſed to perpetu- 

al interruption and peril, from the numerous 
Privateers and ſhips of war, which are con- 
ſtantly iſſuing from the ports of the three great 

powers, in hoſtile combination againſt us: while 
even thoſe of America are, every hour, ſeen ho- 
vering about our coaſts. Under theſe multi- 
plied difficulties of our trade, it would be a 
miracle, that our manufactures flouriſhed. It 
is next to a miracle, that thoſe manufactures, 
which depend upon foreign conſumption, have, 
any longer, exiſtence; that the woollen manu- 
factures, of this deſcription, labouring, as they 5 


do beyond all others, under theſe difficulties 


are not totally extinct. But happily this hour of 
conſum mate Wretchodngſss is not yet come. F ee- 


„ 


= diſtreſs Iden ES RY has not 


yet totally ſunk under it. Nothing however 
is wanting, but the blow now threatened, to 
UC complete their ruin. A very ſmall advance of 
the price of the raw material muſt put an im- 
mediate and total ſtop to them: while the cauſe 
of ſuch advance will cut off all hope of their 


future recovery. Tempted by the preſent low 
| | price 


TT 


price of wool, and, I may add, the lowered 
price of labour, the manufacturer goes on to. 
the utmoſt of his ability and credit: in ma- 
ny inſtances, 1 ſear, at the peril of abſolute. 
ruin. He lays up his goods in ſtore for many 
years: compenſated, as he hopes i in ſome mea- 
ſure to be, for the loſs of intereſt upon his 
dead ſtock, for the loſs upon the ſtock itſelf 
from decay and damage, by the comparatively 
low expence of raiſing | it. The public mean 
while is infinitely benefited. The wheel and 
the ſhuttle. are not abſolutely at reſt. And 
numerous families are till enabled to ſupport 
themſelves, (and, to the credit of the poor be 
it ſpoken, there are very few, who do not 
wiſh to ſupport themſelves,) by their induſtry, 
who muſt otherwiſe fall an immediate burthen 
upon the publio. Upon that part of the pub. 
lic chiefly, which is now moſt loudly called 
upon, to lay ſhoulder to ſhoulder“* in ſup- 
port of this meaſure — upon the landed inte. 

reſt: called upon, therefore, to ſupport a mea. 
ſure, which has the cleareſt tendency to its own 
ruin: which muſt incyitably diſable the farmer, 


3 Sic Joun DatnyMPLE' 5 pamphlet, page 25. 


C from 
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. From paying his preſent rents, 4 by neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, fink the rents themſelves in 
future. That ſuch will be the immediate ef- 
fects of an advance upon. wool, the certain, 
and even the propoſed, effect, of the exporta- 
tion of i it, there can be no reaſon to doubt, 
| Every ſource of induſtry, from this quarter, 
Will be ſhut up. The manufacture, already i in 


a ſtate of depreſſion and decay, muft at once 
fink and dic. : 


| REASO n. The exportation of wool wilt 
not only check, for a time, the manufactures, 
in which it is uſed, but, by enabling foreigners, 
. the French particularly, to rival, and to under- 
ſell us, will drive them from us for ever. 
That the French are defirous of procuring 
Britiſh wool, (more ſo when cheap, no doubt, 
| than when dear) is a fact, not to be denied. 
Of this the Legiſlature have been perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, for upwards of a century paſt. Other- 
wiſe, why ſuch anxious caution, to prevent its 
exportation? Why ſuch repeated prohibitions, 
and under the ſevereſt penalties? Were the 
| paſſage to them ever ſo free, the purchaſe 
| muſt be till at their own choice, The bare 
| n 


| WY T 11 1 s 
prohibition therefore of export ſuppoſes, at 
leaſt, a conviction, on the part of the Legifla- 
ture, of a defire, a want, of the commodity 
prohibired, from abroad. The ſmuggler too 
gives the fulleſt and moſt decifive teftimoay to 
this fact, and leaves it beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt. Sure, and that from the ampleſt ex- 
perience, of an advantageous and gainful mar- 
ket, he breaks through every bar, deſpiſes 
every prohibition, and riſques every penalty, 
in the proſecution of his trade. And indeed 
Sir Joun DALR YM ILE himſelf tells us, * that 
the call from abroad for Britiſh wool has been 
always as regular and ſteady, as the call for 
_ Spaniſh woot is from Spain,”* But whence 
this regular and ſteady call for Britiſh wool 
from ond. unleſs it were as neceſſary to fo 
reign manufacture, as the Spaniſh wool is to 
the finer manufactures of this country-? This 
> fact 


* Ib, Page 11. It ſhould have been ſaid from England, as an- 
ſwering to the words in the former clauſe, from abroad. ; 
*+ I have met with many perſons, who with for a prohibition 

of the importation of Spaniſh wool. I am of a contrary opinion. 
Import your raw material, whenever, and whence ever, you can · 
Tf your own manufactures be thereby improved and extended, 

(and it wil n not otherwiſe be imported) the advantages will be of 
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fact would alone be fuffcient for our argument. 
Bot we know more. We know, that a mix- 
ture of Britiſh wool is eſſentially neceſſary to 
many branches of the French manufacture, and 
is of the greateſt ſervice in more. We know 
too, what is ſtill of greater conſequence, that 
it is moſt neceſsary, in thoſe manufactures, 
which make by far the greater part of Britiſh 
exports, We export, according to my mfor- 
mation, a very inconſiderable quantity of fine 
cloths. In theſe articles France can underſell 
us. Here they want not our wool. If their 
own growth be inſufficient, the flocks of Spain 
are at hand for them. But for our coarſer 
cloths, for our baize, aud our ſtuffs of every 
kind for ſome or other of theſe goods al- 
moſt the whole world is our market. And, 
as yet, we ſtand. unrivalled i in this market. 


equal extent. The advantages, to the manufacturer — to thoſe 


employed by him—to the land-owner—and to the people at 
large. | 


Upon the ſame principle (tho' many other ſubordinate reaſons 
might be mentioned) I approve the importation of Iriſh yarn, 
This yarn, tho' in ſome degree manufactured, may yet be fairly 
deemed a raw material, in compariſon of the finiſhed goods, 
which the Engliſh manufacturer is enabled by its affiſtance to 
{end to market, 


The 


4 i 


any thing comparable to our Norwich ſtuffs, or 
- our Effex baize, Nor will they ever be able 
to equal us, in the gloſs and beauty, in the 
firm and even texture, of theſe manufactures, 
unleſs we are fo wiſe as to ſupply them with 
the means. But a very ſmall mixture of the long 


wools of this country, with thoſe of their own 
growth, will effectually enable them to do this. | 


It is calculated, that, with one pack of Britiſh 
wool, they can work up, in tome branches of 


their manufacture, three, in others, four, in 


others, five, packs of their own wool : can work 
them up into goods of equal quality with thoſe 


of this country. What then are we doing? We 
are not only ſupplying our enemies, (our ene- 


mies, I mean, in trade) with a raw material, to 
be worked up by them into a rival manufac- 
ture, but we are ſupplying them with a ma- 


terial, which will enable them to work up ins 


to ſuch manufacture five times the quantity of 
that of their own growth. By ſending them 


one hundred pound's worth of our wool, we 
enable them to conſume four hundred pound's 
worth of their own. We employ the hands 


France, and rob our own hands of employ- 
ment, 


The French have never been able to | produce £ 
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ment, in "the fame proportion. | We actually 


ſend foreign goods to market, to the certain ex- 
cluſion of © our on x goods, | | 


The French, moreover, are, in no other 1 re- 
are upon an inferior footing to us; and, in 
many reſpects, they are in poſſeſſion of ſupe- 
rior advantages. Every implement of manu- 
facture they have, at leaſt, upon equal terms. 
And indeed we are obliged to them, for many 
ingenious improvements, in the mechanical 
parts of the woollen manufacture. I ſhall 
mention two or three very important advan- 
tages, of which they are in 2 poſſeſ. 
ſion. 


One circumſtance, much in favor of the 
ert manufacture, is the comparatively low 
price of labour. It is not neceflary, upon this 
c ccaſion, to take up a minute enquiry, into the 
cauſes of the higher price of labour, in this 
country. It is ſufficient, that the fact is certain, 

and is univerſally acknowledged. Neither do 
I pretend to aſcertain, with preciſion, the dif- 

ference in this reſpect, between the two coun- 
tries. The proportion of 3 to 2 will not per- 
haps exceed the truth, But how prodigious 
will be the effect of this difference, in the oy 
of 
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of he manufactured goods? In the Norwich, 
: manufaQures, the price of the unwrought ma- 
terial amounts to one tenth only, in the Eſſex, 
to one fifth, of that of the finiſhed goods, 
All beſides is the price of labour. Now isit 
poſſible, that theſe manufacturers can even ex- 
a, much leſs flouriſh, under ſuch prodigious 
eircumſtances of diſadvantage. They muſt 
droop, they muſt fall. And by their fall, one 
hundred and fifty thouſand hands (I believe, I 
| ſpeak within compaſs) will be. ſet at reſt ; will 
be thrown an immediate burthen upon the 
public: will continue to be fo, *till they either 
tranſmigrate to other countries, or die, with= 
out leaving any ſucceſsors, in their own. 
The landed intereſt, will then too late, ſee, be. 
becauſe tliey will ſorely feel, their miſtake. 
Where will be their market for corn, and for 
every other produce of their lands? Where 
will be the employment of their plough- men 
and other labourers, when the cultivation of 
lands is checked, as it neceſsarily muſt be 
checked, by the diminithed demand for their 
produce? Where will be the conſumption, ne. 
ceflary to throw out that revenue, which has 
_— abend the file! ape of our public 


719 ; 


funds 
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Kate: and can alone be their futite topport E, 
But I with not to aggravate, even in imagina- 
tion, the dark profpe&, which fo violent an 
_ ihvaſion of one of 'the moſt fruitful reſources 
of this country muſt open, too clearly, to every 


IN The vicinity likewiſe of the markets is a cir- 
cumſtance, highly favourable to the French 
manufacturer. Germany is the great market 
for Norwich goods. Spain and Portugal, with 
their dependencies, for thoſe. of Eſſex. How 
much caſier the , tranſport to theſe. countries, 
from France, than from England. Of Ame- 
rica I would wiſh to be filent. But ſhould 
independent America find her account, in pur- 
_ chaſing the coarſer woollens of France, in pre- 
ference to thoſe of this country, what muſt be 
the fate of the Yorkſhire, and many other ma- 
nufactures. The confumption ef Britiſhcloth by 
America has been very great. But every eye 
muſt 'ſee, that this door will be totally ſhut 
_ againſt us, the moment her new allies become 
able to underſell us. 


It deſerves, laſtly, juſt to be mentioned, 


that, in Spain particularly, the import duties 
are 
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are re conſiderably Maher upon Bridih, than upon 


French, manvfaRures. Whether there be the 
ſame; diſadvantage, on our part, in any other 


European market, 1 do not determine. 


But, ſays Sir Joux Ds t & To 


prohibit the exportation of wool, without be. 


ing certain, that other nations can get it no 
Where elſe, is a very dangerous policy”.# We 


think however, that we are quite ſure of this, 
with reſpect to the long wools of Lincolnſhire, 


and perhaps of ſome other counties. But ſup- 


poſing we did not know this, to a degree of 


abſolute certainty, yet, unleſs we were quite 
ſure of the contrary. unleſs we knew, what no 
man does, or even pretends to, know, that 


foreign nations can procure a ſufficient ſupply 
of ſuch wool from their own growth, it would 


: ſurely be a moſt dangerous experiment, to make 


them an offer of ours. The evil of keeping 

our wool at home, in whatever circumſtances, 
can be of no confideration, in compariſon to 

that of giving other countries any poſſible 
| chance, of eftabliſhing their manufactures, 
upon the ruin of ours. 


* | But 


* Ib, Page 18, 


tb Ti 
= e d is fad, on that in Lalgbedoe, are the 
| 8 mort wools. of the weſt and ſouth coaſts of 
= England, and the long wools of Lincolnſhire, 
| in perfeQtion,”*" 1 Profess not the leaſt Judg- 
ment in wools. And ſulpect too, that the 
learned Baronet i is no great adept in this ſei. 
ence. E rom all the information, I have been 
able to procure, 1am perſuaded, that the fact 
ig miſtaken, with reſpect to wools of the latter 
fort. There are no, wouls, as far as I can 
learn, of the Lincolnſhire kind, in France, any 
more than in Spain, There i is no extent of 
paſture, in either kingdom, ſufficiently 1 rich for 
| the growth of them. In the ſouth of France 
| "One hauls. leaſt of all, expect to find ſuch · 
ER Mol certain however it is, that the paſture, 
which produces, the thort wools. of the ſouth 
and weſt of England, cannot be made to pro- 
155 duce the long wools of Lincolnſhire. Even 
exportation of tlie ſheep would not be found 
to anſwer t this purpoſe, for 2 any length of time. 
The, experiment, [ believe, has been. often tried, 
and without ſucceſs. The wools : arc found to 
degenerate i in a year or two, and dwindle into- 
the ſame tenuity of texture with thoſe of the 
Iu 9995 | $ countries. 
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countries, into with oy are . 
| ed®, But, at all events, the quantity of this 
2 5 8 8 grown in Languedoc, or ir in, any 
other parts of F rance, muſt ben very inconſider. 
able, and totally inadequate to the demand. 


Elle, whence. the unceafing ſolicitude of the 


French manufacturers, to procure the long 


woot, of this country ? Who was ever known, 


to o ſeck any N from abroad, of which 


"ia „ 


1 3 men 7557 ads know 807 own intcref 


better. They never fail to buy at the cheap- 


eſt, any more than to ſell at the deareſt, mar- 
ket. Now the certain tact is, that foreign ma- 
nufacturers c come to England for wool: whence 


the as certain concluſi ion, that they want our 


wool, and that they cannot procure a ſubſtirme 
for it elſewhere. Lots 


& 


But, - tho! theſe conſequences: of a general 


and free exportation of wool | be admitted. 
it ß Tot "oe ad that no > ſuch effects will fol- 


Þ „ bow, 
* Similar experiments, as I am informed, have been tried in 
this country; and with the ſame ſucceſs. Lincolnſhire ſheeb 


have been brought i into Eſſex, But the wool, in the courſe of 4 


Jew gr two, has W W Eſſec wool, 1 


＋ 
: low: from a merely temporary exportation, and 
when at a low price. I am however inclined 
to think, that the conſequences would in fact be 
ſill worſe. The unknown extent ef evil, in 
the former inſtance, would be apt to alarm the 
moſt. intereſted. And their very ſelfiſhneſs 
would deter them, from riſquing a meaſure, 
ſo ruinous, at the firſt glance, to their country, 
and, in the end, to themſelves. But the con- 
ſequences of a limited exportation are more 
eaſily aſcertained, and will be riſqued without 
ſcruple, by thoſe, to whom it will be an im me- 
diate advantage. Let us then conſider for a 
moment, what will be the probable operation 
of this meaſure, under any mode of ar- 
5 rangement, that can be ſuppoſed to anſwer ĩts 
object. The price of wool will be immedi- 
ately raiſed to the exportation ſtandard. At this 
Point it will reſt, till one of theſe two things 
happen: ?till the Britiſh warehouſes be exhauſt- 
ed, or thoſe of foreigners filled, When the 
| Nock in hand ſhall be diſpoſed of, or, at leaſt, 
ſuch a proportion of it, as the poſſeſſors ſhall 
think proper, the price will be inſtantly ad- 
vanced. The commodity will then be dealt 
out at diſcretion: all a ſecond ſtock be ac- 


quired 


Ta) * 


ſhould a little management be now and then 
neceſſary, to keep things in this regular ſucceſ- 


ſion, this ingredient too will be abundantly 


ſupplied- The wool-growers, or rather the 


wool. jobbers, are a body, ſufficiently compact 


and united, for this purpoſe. Without the for- 


mality of contracts, or actual combinations, 
this policy would ſpeak its] advantages, to 
this ſet of men, in ſo loud and ſo clear a lan- 
guage, as to be heard and underſtood in 


every corner of the land. And what, mean 


while, will be the ſituation our manufacturers? 
The advanced price of the raw material, if not 
during the exportation, yet moſt certainly in 
the intervals of its ſuſpenſion, will a mount to 


little leſs than the annihilation of the manufac- 


ture. The manufacturer abroad will, at the 


ſame time, be ſupplied, to the utmoſt of his 
= wiſhes. He will find, that wool is not a peri/h- 


able commodity. The Englith ports will not : 
have been open to him in vain. Being in poſ- 


| ſeflion of every thing he wants, he will ſee 


them cloſed again, with perfect tranquillity. 
Every hand, and every head, will be inſtantly 


at work. Every market will ſoon be crowded 


with : 


quired, to flow out again at every port. And 


* : = 22 18 


with bis 02 No longer, any enquiry et 


the Britiſh Staple. The value, at leaſt, of 


a iſh goods muſt fink under ſuch a weight 


of competition. And with theſe accumulated 


circumſtances oſ diſadvantage, the high price 


_ of material on the one hand, the diminiſhed 


value of the manufacture on the other, what 


muſt be the fate of the latter, but Sradual de. 
580 at leaſt, if not violent death. 


"> 
2” 


-Icome- now to confider Sir Joun Darrym- 
rs reaſons, for the allowing of the exporta- 
tion of wool, in the way of objections to the 
arguments, above ſtated. The examination of 
theſe reaſons, or objections, which 1 ſhall give 
in the author's own words, will open the 
whole queſtion to our view, and lead us to a 
Ora and deciſive judgment. 


On JECTION . « The redundancy of wool 
is at preſent | ſo, great in Britain, that it is ſunk 
in many places 50 per cent: and in very few 
places leſs than Jo. If not allowed to be ex- 
ported, chat ſuperfluity muſt cither periſh, or, 
being preſſed into a glutted market, muſt fink 
mill lower the price even of chat portion Whig 
can be manufactured. * 
ge As wk. 
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Auswen T. This is not the fact, with re- 
8 ppett to all kinds of wool,  'Of the finer ſorts 


| there is no tedundancy ;/ and they bear a very 


higli price. We hear no complaints therefore, 


from this quarter. There is indeed no cauſe 


1 


of complaint. Would Sir Jonx DALRVYM TIER 


wiſh an exportation of theſe wools? I confeſs 


myſelf unable to collect his opinion from an 
various ſtatements. At one time he tell us, 


chat the fineſt wools will be moſt r er 


ly ex ported; and upon this ground wiſhes ar- 
dently the improvement of Britiſh wools. 
; But how is this idea confiftent with the very 


ground-work of his plan, nay, with his own 


ſtate of the queſtion in conſideration, VIZ. 
F Whether wool ſhould be allowed to be ex- 


ported, When the Price is You?" Can he ſup- 


poſe, that the Price of the ſhort and finer wools 


will ever be ſo reduced, as to admit Exporta- 


tion, at the ſame flandatd, with thoſe of the 


long and coarſer fort ? Or, is the exportation- 


price to vary, according to the different qua- 


lity of wools? The truth, I. believe! is, that this 


ee erte is not a formed, in 


* 
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3 the learned author's own mind. To his 
readers it is certainly not quite comprehenſible. 
With reſpe& to the long wools of Lincolnſhire, 
and ſome other counties, the fact is not denied. 
The ſtock in hand is undoubtedly large, and 
the price unuſually low. This is confeſſedly a 
real evil to the grower. But it is not an evil of 
ſuch oppreſſive magnitude, as is repreſented. 
It is not a greater evil, than every other inte- 
reſt, the manufacturing particularly, at preſent 
ſuffers. It is, we hope too, only a temporary 

evil. But at all events, and in any view, it is 
not an evil, that will juſtifie ſo dangerous, fo 
fatal a remedy, as that propoſed. | 


ANSWER II. Wool i is not a citable com- 
modity. It may be preſerved, as I am infor- 
med, in very good condition, to the end of ſe- 


ven years. The loſs upon ſo much dead ſtock 


is doubtleſs conſiderable; yet far ſhort of the 
abſolute loſs of the commodity. 


Axswrx III. The preſent low price is in 
ſome meaſure balanced, by the increaſed pro- 

| duce. The price of every commodity is go- 
verned by two circumſtances: the relative quan- 
| _ tity 


demand. That the produce of wool 4s very 
conſiderably increaſed in Lincolnſhire, Leiceſ- 


terthire, Northamptonſhire, and perhaps in 


every other county, where incloſures have ta- 
ken place, is a fact, I believe, that will not be 


"conteſted. * It muſt indeed be fo, from the ve- 


ry mature of the caſe : the growth of wool be- 


ing, ceteris paribus, in exact proportion, to 
the richneſs of the paſture, upon which the 
ſheep is fed. In Northamptonſhire, ¶ have been 


told this by Gentlemen reſiding upon the ſpot) 

the weight of a fleece, grown in the incloſed 
parts, (and by much the greater.part of that 
county is now incloſed) excceds that of a fleece, 
grown in the open fields, at leaſt in the pro- 


proportion of three to two. In Leiceſterſhire, 
the ſame cauſe has produced the ſame eſfect. 


In Lincolnſhire, the increaſe of wool is certain- 


ly not leſs: partly from the ſame cauſe, the in- 
cloſure of the Holds, and partly from the ſize 


of the ſheep, in the paſtures of that county. 
There is a proverb, reſpecting the wools of 
Lincolnſhire, which was formerly in the month 


of every conſumer; Wold bred, and marſh 


fed.” The hair of the fleece was of a fine 


tad. "7% Gr, N * OY . y : 
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tity brought to ken, nd the greater or lets 


E texpture, 
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texture, from the li ght paſture, in which the 
"up: was bred 25 and its ſtaple was, at the 


„„ Re COT ts fame 


75 . Virgil was well acquainted with the art of raiſing fine weol. 
1 S. ibi lautcium Cure, primum aſpera i lva, 

= 145 ppeque tribulique abſint ; fuge pabula Izta; 
12 5 Continuoque greges villis lege mollibus albot. 


Georgic: Lib. 3. 


Ibis paſſage of Virgil is very deſcriptive of the fine downs 
and heaths of this country ; the only proper paſture, for the cul- 
tivation of wools, of a ſoft and delicate texture. Of the growth 
of theſe wools, I am inclined to think, there is a confiderable 
decreaſe: owing to the fame caufe, with that of the increaſed 
quantity of the ſtronger and coarſer ſort : to the vaſt increaſe of 
the pabula leta, of our rich herbage, in conſequence of inclo- 
fures. The preſent call for tine, as well as coarſe, cloths, is 
certainly lefs, than it has been: and yet, the price of the wool, 
uſed in the making of the former, is unuſually high. Whence can 
| this proceed, but from the leſſer quantity, brought to market ? 
| Taking, doubtleſs, into the account the decreaſed 8 of 


Spaniſh wool. 


lere then is an ample field, for the attention and management 

of the wool- grower; and alſo abundant encouragement to him. 

Let him improve the quality of his wool, to the very utmoſt 

point. Let him, if he can, even rival that of Spain. He will be 
flute, upon the ſpot, of a market, and a price. 


But how would ehe allowance of exportation operate, in this 
| way? It would tend to the fiill greater increaſe of thoſe wools, 
* the preſent abundance of which is deemed a grievance; and, by 
| neceſſary conſequence, leſſen the growth of thoſe, which we re- 
ally want. The manufacturer therefore of fine wool, who ſeems, 
at preſent, rather reluctant to come forward, muſt, upon a ma- 
ment's conſideration, clearly ſee his own intereſt i to be very deeply 
vol ved in this queſtions >a 


1141 | mT 

fame time, of a great length, from the riety 
nouriſhment of the lands, to which it was af. 
terwards removed. We now hear no more of 
this proverb, The wool of the Molds, fince 
the almoſt- univerſal incloſure of them, is no 
longer of its uſual fineneſs. The marſh-hold- 
ers no longer find their account, in drawing 
their ſheep from thence. They therefore in 
general breed their own ſheep. The conſe- 
ſequence is, that theſe animals are of an aſ- 
toniſhing magnitude, A large Lincolnſhire 
ram is quite a curjoſity, He is a mere maſs of 
Wool: and is ready to {ink under the burden 
of his own covering. The preſent average 
weight of a Lincolnſhire fleece may be eſti- 
mated at 12, its former average, at 8 pounds. 
From this vaſt increaſe the market is neceſſarily 
glutted, and the price fallen. But if the di- 

minution of price be only in proportion to the 
increaſed produce, the ſeller cannat be a conſi- 
derable ſufferer. And were there a demand, 
for the whole quantity raiſed, at this proportion- 
ate rate of price, he could hardly be ſaid to ſuf- 
fer at all. But this, we allow, is not the caſe, 
at preſent. with reſpect to wool. It is not pra- 
tended, that the holder can, evcn at the pro- 


E 2 | ſent 


1 28 * 
ent Oe price, diſpoſe! of his whole FIRE or, 


that bis increaſed growth. brings with it a full 
and adequate eee for this loſs of va- 


2 lue. But we inſiſt, that- 


Ae IV. This evil is. occaſional only, 
and, we hope, temporary; while every other 
intereſt too, in this country, ſuffers, in a greater 
or leſs degree, from the ſame cauſe. This cauſe 
is the war. Our export of woollens i is decreaſ- 
cd; the demand for them is leſsened; the de- 
mand for the wool, conſumed in them, is con- 
ſequently diminiſhed. The ſame has happen- 
in all former wars. Not perhaps to the ſame 
| degree; becauſe we have never been engaged 
in a war of equal extent, and in which fo- 
reign ports have been ſo univerſally, and fo ef- 
fectually, barred againſt us. Evils of this kind 
therefore, tho” much to be lamented, muſt be 
ſubmitted to. And ſurely the particular di- 
ſtreſs, of which we now hear ſuch loud com- 
: plaints, is not amongſt the heavieſt, with 
which this country ſtruggles. If the lots of the 
x wool-grower be great, how much greater muſt 
be that of the manufacturer? He muſt, if he 
go 0 on at all, make vp his goods, not for the 

market 


9 


bet but for his warehouſes: at tlie ha- 
zard, not of a partial, but, I may ſay, of a to- 
tal loſs of his commodi- y. For it is well 
known, that the manufactured goods are of a 


much more periſhable nature, than tlie un- 


wrought material. With reſpect to the price 
alſo of thoſe few goods, of which he is 
able to ſteal an export, after deduction of 
the immenſe charges of freightage, and inſur- 
ance, he is in no better ſituation than the grow- 
What too is the condition of the great 
bats of the poor, employed in the ſeveral 
branches of this manufacture ? Deplorable be- 
yond expreſſion. Some quite deſtitute of em- 
ployment, others halt-employed, and almoſt all 
obliged to fly, (where elſe can they fly?) to 
the landed intereſt, for at leaſt ap artial ſup- 
port. But the army, it is ſaid, and the navy are 
open. To the young and the healthy there 
is this refuge. So much the worſe ſurely for 
the families left at home. So much the worſe 
for thoſe, who are bound to ſupport f fuch fami- 
lies. Nor is this diſtreſs confined to thoſe 
towns, which are the ſeat of theſe manufac- 
tures; tho* here, doubtleſs, it is moſt ſenfibly 
telt. The villages. within a large circle, are 


not. 
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not without their ſhare of this calamity,” lt is 

= fact, (I ſpeak it from knowledge) that many 
+ pariſhes, at this inſtant, pay the carriage of 

Wool, to and from the ſpinning-houſes, at the 
diſtance of twenty, thirty, and even forty, miles, 
forthe ſake of obtaining ſome employment for 
their poor. And are the diſtreſſes of a ſmall 


number of men, in a ſingle county, (tor the 


greater part of the Lincolnſhire wool-growers 


are, as I am informed, in circumſtances of af- 


| fluence) to be mentioned, amidſt ſuch univerſal 
and multiplied miſery? And are they to be re- 
lieved, by a remedy, that would fill up the 
meaſure of national diſtreſs, would cut off one 
ol our beſt reſources, and give a fatal blow 
to the moſt valuable intereſts of this country ? 


| Opgxorion I. 4 The allowance of the 
exportation of wool will be an encouragement 5 
to the improvement of it.. 5, 


Ausw rn. To the improvement of it, for what 
purpoſe? For the purpoſe of exportation. To 
retrieve 

£ | v bb. Page 6. J. 8. 
+ 1 ! it impoſſible to give this objection i in the W $;. 
own words ; . becauſe he does not, as in the other inftances, ſtate 


this reaſon in form; but leaves it to be collected from his repre- 
ſentations, throughout the whole ſection. 


retrieve. its ancient . its antient eſti- 
mation, at all the markets of Europe **®—to 
make it, as formerly, « the chief object of 
price to enable, as in antient times, tenants 
to pay their rents, and the King to draw his re- 
venue, from the exportation of wool—from 
the exportation of a commodity, raiſed with 
out labour, and incapable, from the very na- 
ture of the thing, of producing any confider- 
able return. For it is a fact, that, if the 
whole annual growth of long wool were ex- 
ported, it would not give a return, equal to 
one third of that, from the Norwich exports 
only. I own, when I read the ſection now 
before me, I can ſcarce believe my own eyes, 
I can with difficulty perſuade - myſelf, that the 
author is in earneſt, For is it poſſible, that a 
man, of Sir JohN DALRYMPLE'S information 
and diſcernment, ſhould loſe ſight of the dif- 
tinction, between the fituation of this country 
two hundred years ago, and its preſent ſitua- 
tion? Is it poſſible, that he can ſeriouſly wiſh 
to bring us back to the old ſyſtem, of expor- 
ting raw produce, and importing the finiſhed 
manufacture? And are we to be now ſent, 
for information in commercial policy, to the 

19 1 wiſe 
* Ib. Page 8. Ib. Page 6. 
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wiſe fayings of 11 — who lived in an 
age, when the true principles of commerce 
were juſt as well underſtood, as they are at 
Preſent, in the iſland of Otaheite, or among 
the tribes of the Chickſaws. Were lord Bur- 
leigh now living, would he with to fee the price | 
of wool raiſed by exportation? The ſuppoſi- 
tion is an inſult to his memory. What pro- 
portion did the value of lands bear, in his time, 

to their preſent value? The very ſame, that 
the then extent of commerce and manufactures 

bears to its preſent extent. Commerce is now 
the very life-blood of the Britiſh empire; and 
alone diſtributes nouriſhment and vigour, 
through every part and branch of the ſyſtem. 
But commerce is, in its turn, fed and ſuppor- 
ted by manufactures; and by manufactures 
only. Without exports, there can be no im- 
ports. And how trivial the return, from the 
export of unwrought materials only, Our own 
country affords the cleareſt example of this fix 
ed and unalterable courſe of things. Our land 
improvements have kept conſtant pace with our 
trade; that again with our manufactures. 
They will all decay and drop together. Let 


the price of wool be advanced, in conſequence 


i "I 


1 of a flouriſhing manufacture This i 18 b 
and as it ſhould be; and affords unqueſtioned 
proof, that the flew 3 is in vigour. It proves 
that the price of the manufacture is a full bal- 
lance to that of the material. Improve your 
wools, to the very utmoſt point for your- 
ſclves—for your own conſumption, and uſe. 
But improve them not, for others for your 
rivals—for thoſe, who will ſend them to you | 
again, at a ten-fold price. Either foreigners 
do want your WOOIS,: or they do not. If they 
do not, the very idea of exportation is folly; 

if they do, it is inſanity. In the one caſe, the 
project would be impracticable; in a the other, 
ruinous. ; 


But ⸗ al Europe i is in a ſtate of 1 improve- 
ment.“ 80 much the better for them and 
for us: if we do not ſuffer them to outſtrip us, 
and if we direct our attention to the proper 
objects of improvement. So much the better 
for us :- unleſs by forcing nature, and miſapply- 
ing induſtry, we © bring things to their an- 
cient ſtate again. rf „If nature has poured 
"mY =: out 


* Ib. Page 18. 
+ Ib. Page 8. 


kind intentions, by artificial obſtructions.” 


Ca T7 


out her gifts on moſt of the ſouthern and mid- 
dle European countries with an almoſt equal 
band, § this equality of natural advantages 


ariſes, not from their uniformity, their Acne 


neſs, but their variety. From a variety, which 


enables them to contribute largely to cach 


other's intereſt and happineſs; which alone 


can enable them to do this; and which is there- 


fore the the true and only firm foundation of 


commercial intercourſe. Individuals have each 
their Haple of genius and talents: Nations 


that of growth and produce. Eminence in 
either caſe is not to be attained, in oppoſition 


to nature. ns 2s) cultivate the vine and the 


olive, would be a vain attempt, vervecum in 


patria craſſogue ſub aere. Equally idle would 


be the project, of clothing the flocks, which | 


wander over the half-barren hills, and under 


the ſunny atmoſphere, of the ſouthern latitudes, 


with the fleeces of Lincolnſhire. If nature 


hath ſaid to Britain, «Thou ſhalt ſtand unri- 6 


valled, among the nations around thee, in thy 
woollen manufactures,”* let us not defeat her 


Can 


; $ Ib. Page 18. 
* Ib, Page 18 5 Ib, Tags 8. 
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Can it be a queſtion, whether it be more na- 
tural (another | word this, in the preſent i in- 
ſtance, ſor uſeful) for a country, to work up 
the materials of its own growth, or to fend 
them to other countries, for this pur poſe, 


On JECTION III. The prohibition to ex 
port wool defeats its own object. As it confines 
| the wool-grower to one market, it finks the 
price; ſinking the price it cauſes a demand from 
foreign countries; cauſing a demand from fo- 
reign countries, it tempts the ſmuggle r 0 CX + 
port.“ * 


AN SW ER. We find at length then, that | 
there i iS a demand for our wool, from foreign 
countries hen it is cheap at leaſt. Now this 
is the very point of time, at which we ſhould 
be moſt {olicitous, to keep it from them. Be- 
cauſe, by a ſupply in theſe circumſtances, we 
ſhall give them ſtill greater advantages of, 
competition, and enable them more deciſively 
to underſell us. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve, 
how the different, and even inconſiſtent, repre - 
ſentations of our author, . lead directly to the 
very reverſe of that concluſion, which he la- 
bours to eſtabliſh upon them. At one time, 
F 2 « Ir 
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« It is not true, that the res of other 


upon the wool of Britain.— 


countries depend, in a very extenfive degree, 
That they are 
the better for it, and eſpecially when they 
get it, as they do now, at a lower price than 
their own is certain; but that they cannot do 
without it, is a miſtake. * At another time it is 


inſiſted, © that if ſuch mixture was abſolute- 


ly neceſſary for foreigners, it will be ſupplied 


by ſmugglers and that, if exportation be al- 


ways an evil, it is without remedy.“ But, up- 
on the former repreſentation, what is the 
fair and juſt concluſion? If foreigners want 
not our wool at all, the very attempt, as has 
been juſt obſerved, to export it, would be ri- 
diculous. If it be of ſome ſervice to them, 
and their manufactures are bettered by it, ex- 
actly i in the ſame proportion will the exporta. . 
tion of it be pernicious to our manufactures. If 
they will only buy, when the price is low,”+— 


this 1s the very time, when we ſhould uſe all 


poſſible means, to prevent their buying. If, on 


Ex other hand, they are really in want of 
bur Who, #6 and are alſo equally. ſupplied 


with 


o Ib. - Pi 17. 
4 9 Page 16. 
+ bb. Page 17. 
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with i it by imvggling as by the fair trader 1 


where, in the name of common ſenſe, is the 
ground of complaint? If foreigners always 
have been, and now are, ſupplied, to the ut- 
moſt of their wiſhes, through the ſmuggling; 
channel, of what poſſible boats to the wool- 
grower will be the freeſt exportation of wool? 
He has his full market at preſent; no matter 
to him, in what manner procurcd. But if the 
true ſtate of the fact be, as it moſt certainly is, 
that, tho foreigners do at preſent, by indirect 
means, obtain by far too large a quantity of the 
wool of this country, yet are they not able, in 
| this way, to procure a ſapply adequate to their 
wants, what ought to be the concluſion, on 
our part? Not ſurely, that we offer them a 

full and voluntary ſupply, but that we endea- 
vour to increaſe the difficulty of their getting any 
ſupply at all: that we block up, if poſſible, 
every avenue of ſuch ſupply : that, in a word, 
we enforce the execution of the preſent laws 


againſt exportation, or, if neceſſary, pole more 
effectual laws, 


935 EC TION IV. ** The exportation of 
wool, when the price is low, will not only be 


3 1 5 profitable 
1 Ib. Page 16. 
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| Profitable to the land-holder, but wilt produce 


Tm revenue, to the profit of the ſtate,” ® ow 


 AnSWER.---A bait this, which no wünther can 
be ſuppoſed to reſiſt, and which will be caught 


at, with the eagerneſs of hunger, by an ex- 


hauſted public. — But if there be any truth in 


the foregoing obſervations, this temptation will, 


Lam confident, be rejected with diſdain. Is 
it poſſible, that a miniſter will break up at 
once a ſyſtem of commercial policy, built upon 
the ſoundeſt principles of public utility, con- 
firmed by the experience of more than a cen- 
tury, and ſanctified, as it were, by repeated 
acts of the Legiſlature, for the ſake of a pal- 
try pittance of revenue ? Of a revenue, in any 
circumſtances, ſcarce worth attending to, but, 
in the preſent ſtate of our finances, a hers 
drop to the ocean. With reſpect to the pre- 
. ſent miniſter, even a doubt upon this point 
would be calumny. Arduous and painful as 


his taſk is, (and no man can with more ardent- 
ly than I do, for its alleviation) a little mo- 
mentary eaſe muſt not be ſo dearly purchaſed: 
* muſt not be purchaſed, at the hazard, at the 


certainty, of increaſing future difficulties a hun- 


* ___ dred-fold 
„b. Page 10. 


| 155 ET: 
dred- fold, and involving both the miniſter and 


the public in till deeper embarraſsment and 
diſtreſs. 


e de any . this country, it 
muſt be, by the preſervation of its reſources. 
That is, by keeping the people in permanent 


ability, to ſupport the burthens laid upon them. 
Every tax will indeed, in ſome degree, affect 
either lands, or trade, or, as is generally the 
caſe, both. But there is a wide difference, be. 
tween laying an additional burthen upon men's 
ſhoulders, and diſabling them from bearing 
any burthen at all. A tree may be wounded. 
in its branches, without hazard of its life, or 
vigour, but a blow at the root will be mortal» 
and at once decifive of its fate. The meaſure 


propoſed has this direct aim. It ftrikes at the 
original ſources of all national ability, and, 


conſequently, of all revenue—at induſtry—at 


population—at that conſumption, therefore, 
as well of foreign, as of home, produce, 
whence 4 revenue can alone ariſe, „„ 


Wich theſe eee F trouble x not Re 


mo unt 


10 conſider, what would be the probable a- 


5 T 40 * 
mount of this duty. Under the opal mode 

of regulation. as it would be liable to perpetu- 
al interruption, it could be made to contribute, 
upon fair eſtimate, very inconſiderably, towards 
a new fund, for a new loan. But indeed were 
this exportation-ſcheme to be adopted, I confeſs, 
ſhovld rather wiſh to ſee it take place, with- 
out any limitation at all, whether, of price, or 
of duty. The evil would in this caſe meet us 
at once, with its full force, and would itſelf, as 
it were, compel us to immediate reſiſtance. 
Whereas under checks and regulations, of 
whatever kind, the danger would thew itſelf 
more gradually ; its approaches, tho? not les 
ſure, would be leſs rapid; and, I need not 
add, that, in the caſe of a duty, the miſchict 
would not be quite ſo eaſily removed, 


| Ong rc TION v. my Every argument for the 
3 of corn when price is low ap- 
plies equally to the exportation of wool when 
price is low.“ 


AnswER. This 18 indeed ſurprizing. "For 
ſurely no two caſes were ever more diſſimilar, 
in 1 every circumſtance. Corn i is, to all pur- 


* 


* Ib, Page 16. 
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7 poſes of exportation, a manufaQure, a fini- 
ſhed manufacture Wool, a raw produce - 


Io the raiſing of corn, much labour is requir- 


ed To the growing of wool, ſcarce any. 
The return for corn, conſequently, affords 
to thouſands the means of ſubſiſtence, over 
and above the rent to the land-owner, and the 
profit to the farmer—The return for wool a- 
mounts to little more, than ſuch rent, and ſuch” 
profit. By exportation of corn, we provide 


food for other countries, at their coſt—By ex- 


portation of wool, foreign nations are enabled 
to provide clothes for themſelves and others, 
at our coſt, By the exportation of corn, we 
enſure domeſtic induſtry, of the moſt uſeful kind 
By the exportation of wool, we deſtroy the 


very means of induſtry. Laſtly, by the ex- 


portation of corn, we increaſe its growth for tlie 


home conſumption, and, at the ſame time, (ta- 


king into account the regulations of the import- 
trade) diminiſh its home price, upon the 
whole—By the exportation of wool, we in- 
creaſe its growth, for foreign conſumption, 
with a certainty, nay, with a view, of raiſing 
its price, at home. 80 pointed is the oppoſi- 

e 00 5.0.00 


*The taylor in the one caſe may fairly be ſet againſt the 
miller and the baker in the other, | 


| Te with 
a tion, between theſe two alin, one of which 
is here held out to us, as a rule for the other. 


The . indeed, between the exporta- 
tion of corn, and that of a finiſhed manufac- 
ture, is ſufficiently exact. And the ſame : argu- 
ments may be applied, with ncarly equal f force, 

to both caſes. The very ſame encouragements 
too might in ſi milar circumſtances be as uſe ful- 
ly employed, in the one inſtance, as in the 
other. A ſum of public money could not be 
better expended, than in giving a bounty upon 
exported. woollens, ſhould foreigners, by any 
untoward eyents on our part, be enabled to 
: underfell | us. | 


Felde ble five reaſons, which are brought 
forward in form, and which I have confidered 
in the way of objections to the preſent ſyſtem of 
the wooktrade, there is a farther argument, ad- 
drefled to the manufacturers tl zemſelves, which 
e paſs off, without lome examination, 


15 The W ee intereſt will not only 
not be hurt, but will be greatly benefited by 
the propoſal. It will not be hurt, becauſe the 


moment the t riſes bey ond a ju medium, 
| the 


"ay 


the e 2ortation: will be ſtopped.” 10 40 Its will be 


greatly benefited, becauſe wool, by this double 


market, will be kept conſtantly at an equal rate 


in its price, inſtead of farting ſometimes too 
high, and falling ſometimes too low, as it does 
now; variations, which diſturb. the manufac- 
turer in his projects and exertions. a 


| What this medium price is to be, is not 5805 


ever yet fixed. But ſuppoſing this Point ſet- 
_ tled: is it fo very clear a matter, that, when 


exportation is ſtopped, the price will alſo ſtop 


with it? Is it not rather to be expected, is it not 


indeed certain, that the price will be inſtantly ad- 
vanced, and that, to whatever pitch the holder of 
wool ſhall think proper? Will not the proſpect 
of this double market be an irreſiſt ible tempt- 
ation to the accumulation of wool in his hands? 
And will not the manufacturer be always at 


his mercy? Unleſs indeed the grower ſub- 
mit to a clauſe in this his new law, to prohibit 


the advance of price, beyond the medium tate. 


An idea, I believe, that has never entered his 
imagination. But the fact is, that this varia- 
tion of the price of wool, uſed in exported 


1 manufactures, 
% id. Page 14. +: 1b, Page 1 
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manufactures, is of the greateſt benefit both 
to the manufaQurer, and to the public. The 
low price, when the demand is checked, 


8 will enable him, and will alone enable him, to 


keep many of his looms at work, which muſt 
otherwiſe have been at reſt and to employ 
many hands; which muſt otherwite have been 
idle. An advance of price, on the other hand, 
when the ſales are briſk, will hardly be felt. 


But the ene ur it is urged, will be 
benefited, ſtill in another way. The domeſ- 
tic conſumption of his goods will be increaſed, 
« Aſk the clothier if he ſells as much at home, 
and gets as ready payment, as he uſed to do.” 

But ſurely this is the very firſt inſtance, in 
which an attempt has been made, to cure a 
diſeaſe, by increaſing its cauſe. To awhat is 
owing the preſent diminution of the home 
- conſumption? It is ultimately « owing to the di- 
miniſned demand for our manufaQures, of 
whatever kind, from abroad: : to the loſs of trade, 
in conſequence of ſuch diminution: to the loſs of 
induſtry, in canſequence of both. Hence the 
general inability to. purchaſe, as well the pro- 
| duce of the farmer, as the goods of the tradet- 
Coon” man: 
* Ib, Page 14. 
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man: and all the diſtreſſing ambit of 
ſuch inability, both to the landed intereſt, and 
the mercantile. For it is abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 


that either of theſe intereſts can flouriſh at 


the expence of the other. It is infatuation, 


it is blindneſs itſelf, not to ſee, that the diſtinct 
diſtreſſes of each muſt create additional diſtreſs 
to the other. And are theſe calamities to be 

removed or leflened, by giving a ſtill more ex- 


tenſive operation to the cauſes of them ? By 


giving 2 farther check to thoſe manufaQures, 
the decay of which has produced, and conti- 


nues to produce, the very conſequences com- 


plained of? A few wook-growers in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and their landlords, will doubtleſs, be 


enabled by this meaſure, to live in greater af- 
fluence, and become better cuſtomers to their 


tradeſmen, But what are they, to the com- 
' munity at large? Hundreds of thouſands will 


be, at the ſame time, rendered ancapable not 
only of purchaſing covering, but ſuſtenance, 


+I now haſten to a concluſion: tho? I pre- 
tend not to have exhauſted the ſubject. Many 


conſiderations, which occurred to me in the 


courſe of this enquiry, I have been obliged to 


ſuppreſs. 


yp rel. ag more mat 12 buen have 


urret to others. e ee iq f Ks +. 


1 . "6H ee 8 my 3 chiefly.. to he 
© des intereſt: becauſe I confider that intereſt, 
as the great central object of every political 
arrangement. J eſtimate, the value of every 

other intereſt, by its relation to the landed. 
But this intereſt cannot ſupport itſelf. It can 
alone be raiſed, and ſtand, upon the broad and 
ſolid baſis, of induſtry, and manufactures. 
This is a truth founded in the very nature of 
things; confirmed by the unyaried experience 


of this country, and of almoſt very other na- 
tion under Heaven. A 5 


. _ The : TAPS the ſail, TG the. 8 
9 is the fixed and vnalterable order of na- 
ture. ManufaQures, « commerce, agriculture,” 
= Theſe are the three grand. ſources of Britiſh 
85 wealth, and proſperity. They i impart to each 
other mutual ſtrength, and ſupport. Neither. 
of them can exiſt, independenaly: of the TO. a 


7 


bg « Nawre bath joined them together, ma 
8 vill! in vain R to put them aſunder,” 
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